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Freeing World Trade 


It was doubtless accidental, but none the less en- 
couraging, that the newspapers marked the fourth 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor by reporting a joint 
Anglo-American victory in the cause of economic 
reconstruction and prosperity. 

Clearly, “peace” is something more than the ab- 
sence of fighting. We face the necessity of re-build- 
ing shattered economies and of taking positive action 
toward a rising level of world prosperity. Above all, 
we do not want to return to the economic warfare of 
the 30’s by which each nation tried in vain to insure 
its own economic security at the expense of its neigh- 
bors. Long before the shooting war started in 1939, 
nations were battling each other with trade restric- 
tions, exchange controls, import quotas and currency 
manipulations. Such “beggar-my-neighbor” policies 
served to intensify depression and to bring retaliation. 
In economic war you don’t shoot people, you simply 
arrange things so that large numbers of them are 
unemployed. You don’t bomb little children. You 
simply see to it that they are cold and hungry. And 
the most ironical thing is that, not only do you do 


. this to your opponents in the name of economic self- 


sufficiency and national security: sooner or later you 
do it to yourself, too. 

It is therefore a fact of major importance that the 
United States and Great Britain have agreed on a 
set of liberal trade principles which lay the ground- 
work for economic cooperation leading to expanded 
and freer trade. The proposals are directed toward 
eliminating the major factors which interfere with 
trade: (1) restrictions imposed by governments, (2) 
restrictions imposed by private combines and cartels, 
(3) fear of disorder in the markets for certain pri- 
mary commodities, and (4) irregularity and fear of 
irregularity in production and employment. 

This agreement on principles is part of a compre- 
hensive financial arrangement between the U. S. and 
Britain covering (1) the settlement of lend-lease, (2) 
disposal of surplus property, and (3) financial aid 
to Britain for reconstruction. 

The United States has agreed to write off about 
$20 billion in lend-lease obligations incurred by 
Britain in the course of our common effort to win 
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the war. The U. S. will extend Britain a line of 
credit totalling $4.4 billion which may be drawn 
upon until 1951. Beginning in that year Britain will 
repay the loan in 50 annual installments, at 2°/ inter- 
est. This credit will enable her to pay for lend-lease 
materials which were in the pipeline on V-J Day, to 
buy U. S. surplus property in the United Kingdom, 
and to buy raw materials and capital goods from 
the U. S. with which to reestablish her industry and 
export trade. British dollar resources have been 
drastically reduced by the war. She has gone from 
a net creditor position to a net debtor position in the 
past six years. Failing to get aid from us, the alterna- 
tive would be to buy everything possible from her 
empire on a barter basis. In such a situation the 
United States would be excluded from a large part 
of the world’s trading area. 

Britain, for her part, has agreed to do away with 
some of the trade restrictions which stand in the way 
of expanding multilateral trade. 1. Exchange: 
Pounds earned in current trade will be readily con- 
vertible into dollars. If Australia sells wool to Eng- 
land and wants to use the proceeds to buy U. S. 
automobiles, the British will change pounds into 
dollars. The dollar pool, instituted during the war 
to conserve dollars, will be relaxed. Up to now all 
dollar exchange of any sterling area country had to 
be turned over to the central pool, to be allocated for 
essential expenditures. 2. Import controls: The two 
countries agree not to discriminate against each 
other’s products in importing. For instance, if we 
import cashmere goods from Canada we will not 
refuse to import them from Britain. 3. The British 
sterling war debt will be settled in a way calculated 
to improve the prospects of an early revival of trade. 
Part of the debt which is now held_as blocked ster- 
ling in London (e.g. the countries to whom money 
is owed only get repayment if they buy British 
goods) will be released for conversion into other 
currencies. Another part will be released in install- 
ments, and an effort will be made to persuade India, 


_Egypt and South Africa to scale down Britain’s in- 


debtedness to them in consideration of the fact that 
the war was a joint effort. 

Before the war Britain was the world’s largest 
buyer of goods and next to the U. S., the largest 
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seller. Therefore, the trade practices of these two 
countries are of great importance to the whole inter- 
national economy. If Congress approves this agree- 
ment a good beginning will have been made. 


The President’s Proposal 
For Labor Legislation 


The need of our economy for the production of 
peace-time goods is very great. No less important 
than production itself is the economic soundness 
with which this is accomplished. Inflation must be 
prevented, the price-cost relationship should be such 
that production is readily undertaken, and wages 
and general purchasing power must be sufficient to 
insure the ability to buy and a high standard of 
living. Present disputes between management and 
labor, mainly over wages, are slowing up production 
in several major industries. There is no machinery, 
except voluntary mediation, to settle these disputes. 

Faced with this situation the President has recom- 
mended to the Congress that it pass legislation pro- 
viding for the appointment of fact-finding boards to 
investigate major industrial disputes and make pub- 
lic their findings and recommendations. Identical 
bills have been submitted in the Senate and House 
which embody the President’s recommendations. 
The main provisions are as follows: 


(1) The Secretary of Labor shall certify to the 
President any industrial dispute in an important 
nation-wide industry if he determines that a stoppage 
of work would “vitally affect the public interest.” 

(2) Within five days of such certification the Presi- 
dent is empowered to appoint a fact-finding board to 
investigate the dispute and publicly submit its find- 
ings and recommendations within twenty days. It 


shall have the power to subpoena individuals and 


records. 

(3) During the period from the certification of 
the dispute to a time five days after the submission 
~of the board’s report (thirty days in all) the parties 
shall continue or resume work and operations under 
the conditions in effect immediately prior to the be- 
ginning of the dispute. 


Both labor and management have reacted un- 
favorably to the bill. The C.I.O. has been particularly 
bitter against the President’s action. In addition to 
its opposition to the particular proposal, it feels that 
it has bargained in good faith in the recent major 
disputes and that industry has not come half-way, in 
several cases refusing to negotiate or mediate. There- 
fore, it views the action as a “stab in the back.” There 
is also the feeling that the President has given the 


go-ahead signal for action in Congress, which both 
labor and management fear may place severe restric- 
tions upon collective bargaining. The President did 
not discuss his proposal beforehand with either party, 
nor did he put any real pressure on the labor-manage- 
ment conference to come out with dispute-settling 
machinery. Thus there is resentment against the 
President’s tactics. 

As for the proposal itself, there are several im- 
portant criticisms which labor, management, and 
students of industrial relations find in it. 

(1) For thirty days from the time a dispute has 
been certified by the Secretary of Labor the bill pro- 
vides that it shall be unlawful for workers to strike 
or to remain on strike. This amounts to more than 
a “cooling-off period” because there is beforehand 
knowledge of this restriction on labor. Thus, in the 
collective bargaining process labor is deprived of its 
main bargaining strength—the possibility of an im- 
mediate strike. No comparable penalty is imposed 
upon management. 

(2) Industry is strongly opposed to the granting 
of the power of subpoena to the fact-finding board. 
It does not feel that public disclosure of its confiden- 
tial records is in keeping with the competitive system. 

(3) Successful collective bargaining is to the inter- 
est of both labor and management and is a demo- 
cratic institution. It is possible that the proposed 
procedure may weaken collective bargaining. ‘That 
there is another step beyond the particular negotia- 
tions to which a dispute may go—the fact-finding 
board—can make one or the other party less willing 
to try to reach a settlement. 

(4) To the extent that recommendations by a 
board have great influence, the process could amount 
to compulsory arbitration, to which both labor and 
management are opposed. “Fact-finding,” particu- 
larly with respect to non-wage issues, involves a great 
deal of personal judgment. Many now generally 
accepted practices, originally strongly opposed by 
one side or the other, were arrived at by their having 
been negotiated and discussed year after year. A 
demand by industry or labor denied by a board 
could have the effect of closing the issue for collective 
bargaining for some time. 

These criticisms are basic and important but 
mainly of a long-term nature. Both management 
and labor agreed to more regulation in war time 
than is here proposed. Although the President based 
his recommendations on the abnormal state of our 
economy, he made no suggestion that the procedure 
should be used only during this critical period. Such 
a limitation upon the duration of the legislation 
might remove much of the present opposition. 
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